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INTRODUCTION. 



r TPHERE are three things, fays a celebrated writer, 
which are fufficient to render the beftdifcourfe, infi- 
ped and uninterefting ; the difficulty of the fubje<Et, the ne- 
ceffity of faying fomething, and the anxiety of faying it 
well. 

Called before the tribunal of the public, under thefe 
circumftances, I feel the force of this obfervation in a pe- 
culiar manner, 

I have chofen the Perfimmon tree for an inaugural dif- 
fertation, on the one hand, merely to avoid a thread-bare 
worn out fubjeft, and on the other, that I might have an 
opportunity of faying fomething on a tree, of which, little 
more is known than the name. 

The indulgent reader will make every poffible allow- 
ance, efpecially when he confiders-, that this thefis is the 
production of one, who is as yet, a Tyro in Chemiftry, 



HISTORY 



OF TH E 



PERSIMMON TREE, &c. 



INN^EUS has placed the Perfimmon tree, among the 
"^"^ Polygamia Dioecia, and defcribes it in the following 
mariner in his Genera Plantarum. 

The Hermaphrodite female. 
The Calyx is zperiantbium of one leaf, four-cleft, large, 
obtufe and permanent. 

The Corolla is compofed of one petal, pitcher-fhape, 
larger and four-cleft ; the divisions acute and fpreading. 

The Filaments are eight, briftly, fhort and lightly infer- 
tcd in the receptacle. The Anthem are oblong and effete. 

The Germen is roundifh. The Style one, half four-cleft, 
permanent and longer than the (lamina. The Stigmas are 
obtufe and two-cleft. 

The Pericarpium is a globous berry, large, eight-cell'd, 
and fitting on the large fpreading calyx. 

The Seeds are folitary, roundifh, compreiTed, and very 

hard. 

The Male in diftincl plants. 
The Calyx is zperiantbium of one leaf, four-cleft, acute, 
ere£l and fmall. 
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The Corolla confifts of one petal, pitcher-fhape, coriace- 
ous, four cornered and four-cleft : the divifions roundifh 
and revolute. 

The Filaments are eight, very fhort and inferted in the 
receptacle. The Anthera are double, long and acute \ the 
interior fhorteft. 

The Pijiillum is the rudiment of a germen. 

"Pixefpecies with us but one. 

The Diospyros Virginias t a, American Prune, Date 
Plum or Perjimmon tree, is of a rapid growth, rifes from 
fourteen to twenty five feet in height, and bears fruit in a 
few years after it is planted. 

It grows in Pennfylvania, Nevv-Jerfey, New- York, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, in moid clayey ground, in fvvamps, and a- 
long the banks of rivers. 

A number of (hort branches are fent out from the body 
of the tree, garnifhed with entire, oblong, pointed leaves ; 
the bloffoms are produced in April, growing along the 
fides of the branches, on very fhort foot-ftalks, making 
but little appearance, and are fucceeded by large globular 
or oblong fruit, of different fizes on different trees *. 

The wood of the tree has a firm, clofe grain, burns 
well, and its allies yield a large proportion of falts. The 
bark of the tree poffeffes a confiderable degree of aftrin- 

* Mar/hall's Arbufmm Americanum, and Catejl>x's f if 
tory of Carolina, vol. 2nd. 
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gcncy.the leaves more than the bark, the bark more tha* 
the heart of the tree, and the unripe fruit is one of the 
raoft powerful aftringents, in the vegetable kingdom. 

The trunk of the tree does not exceed ten feet, the fruit 
contains four fiat (rones, which when fplit in two, Mr. 
Catefby fays, exhibits the tree in embryo, with its ftem 
or trunk, and two folia feininalla in a more confpicuous 
manner, than in any other feed he has ever met with. 

A fine tranfparcnt gum, of a light brown color, infipid 
to the tafte, readily foluble in water, exudes from the body 
of the tree. 

A premium of twenty pounds fterling, was offered by 
a fociety in London, for the promotion of arts and manu- 
factures, for a quantity of this gum , not lefs than fifty 
pounds, and a premium often pounds, for the next great- 
elf quantity, not lefs than twenty five pounds. 

The expreffed juice of the unripe fruit, being a fub- 
ftance of a fingular nature, was fubjecled to the following 
experiments. 

EXPERIMENT I. 

Diff illed in a retort with a gentle heat, a quantity of wa- 
ter, of a difagreeable fmell, came over into the receiver, 
which did not precipitate the liver of fulphur, had noef- 
fecl on the folutions of iron, and did not change the blue 
color of vegetable fubftances. The fire being raifed, I ob- 
tained an acid of a light yellow color, which precipitated 
corrofive fublimate of an orange color, green vitriol black, 
liver ©f fulphur white, and changed the tincture of lit- 
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tnus to a bright red. A black friable matter remained in 
the retort, which poiTefTcd the properties of the acid in a 
fmall degree, and when burned to afhes in the open air, 
gave the earth of alum. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

One drop of the \inripe juice, dropped in a gallon of 
rain water, in which one grain of green vitriol was d;f- 
folved, produced a purple color in the liquor. 

EXPERIMENT III. 

Iron filings digefted in the unripe juice, -was changed t© 
the confidence of a pafte, upon approaching a candle to 
the mouth of the matrafs, in which the experiment was 
made, a loud explofion took place. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Mixt with common fpirit, it forms a jelly, with the 
fpirit of fal ammoniac, it forms a coagulum of the con- 
fidence of foft foap. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Infpiffated in the fun, it yields a large quantity of a 
brown, tranfparent, aftringent gummy fubfiance, of which 
common fpirit diffolves a larger quantity, than fpirit of 
wine, or the vegetable oils. Pure iEther has no action 
Upon it. Spirit of wins extracts the virtues of that part, 
which is infoluble in water. 

EXPERIMENT VI. 

The infoluble part of this fubftance, fufpended in wa- 
ter, appears like a jelly, collected, dried and diddled, H 
yields water, acid, oil and fixed air. 
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EXPERIMENT VII. 

The foluble and infoluble parts, feparately boiled in the 
nitrous acid, yields long prifmatic chryfials, which pof- 
fefs the fame properties, as the acid obtained from fac- 
charine fubflances, and which has improperly been nr.m- 
ed the acid of fugar. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

A quantity of the black feculant matter, precipitated 
from green vitriol, by the aftringent juice, was collected, 
dried, and found to poffefs the following properties. 

It undergoes no alteration from being expofed to the 
action of the air, for twelve months. Expofed to a bright 
red heat, it does not inflame, but burns like the calces of 
metals, and is reduced to its metallic form. Digefted in a 
iblution, of the mild orcauftic vegetable alkali, or the mild 
and cauflic volatile alkali, it tinges the liquor of a dirty 
brown color, which mixed with a folution of green vitriol, 
precipitates the iron, of a brown or purple color. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

The unripe juice, fpread with a feather, over an ancient 
decayed writing, reftored the legibility of the letters, 
which inftantly appeared of a deep black color. 

EXPERIMENT X. 

The vegetable and volatile alkalies, added to the unripe 
juice, formed a coagulum, which being feveral times waffl- 
ed in warm water, did not tafte aftringent ; was infoluble 
in water and fpirit of wine, but readily diilblved, in weak 
vitriolic acid. 
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EXPERIMENT XI. 

The vegetable and volatile alkalies, were added to the 
unripe juice, diluted with water, and the mixture filtered : 
upon adding the vitriolic acid, in fmall quantities, to the 
filtered liquor, a precipitate took place, which remained 
fufpended in the liquor; upon increaling the quantity of 
acid, the precipitate was redilfolved with effervefcence. 
The precipitate collected and dried, was not liquefiable 
by heat, was infoluble in water, but diifolved in fpirit of 
wine. 

EXPERIMENT XII. 

The vegetable and volatile alkalies, added to the unripe 
juice, diluted with water, and the mixture filtered, and ad- 
ded to a folutionof corrofive fublimate, green vitriol, and 
muriated barytes, precipitated the iron, the ponderous 
earth, and the mercury, entangled in the refin, which could 
be feen in the fluid in large tranfparent globules. 

EXPERIMENT XIII. 

An aqueous folution of Perfimmon gum, and an acid lb- 
lution of green vitriol, being mixed together, were tranfpa- 
rent, upon adding the vegetable alkali, a black precipitate 
took place, which was inltantly rediffolved, by adding a 
greater quantity of the alkali, the precipitate remained hif- 
pended in the liquor ; ftill continuing to increafe the quan- 
tity of alkali, the black color of the precipitate was chang- 
ed to a dirty brown. 

The fume effect was produced, when volatile alkali, 
magnefia, lime, or the earth of alum, were ufed infteadofthe 
vegetable alkali. 



EXPERIMENT XIV. 

The precipitate of muriated barytes, in the twelfth ex- 
periment, was collected by filtering the mother water, 
when added to a folution of green vitriol, the iron was pre- 
cipitated black. Upon adding the vitriolic acid, to the fil- 
tered liquor, no precipitate took place. 

EXPERIMENT XV. 

Thecoagulum formed by the vegetable alkali, and un- 
ripe juice, being feveral times walhed in water, was dif- 
folved in the vitriolic acid, to which a fmall quantity of 
the vegetable alkali was added, to favour the chryftallizati- 
on. The folution, by fpontaneous evaporation in the o- 
pen air, gave chryftals of alum, acid of fugar, and vitriolated 
tartar. 

EXPERIMENT XVI. 

The chryftals of alum were collected, and difTblved in 

water, the vegetable and volatile alkalies, lime water, mag- 

nefia, ponderous earth, and a folution of borax precipitated 

its bafe. 

EXPERIMENT XVII. 

The earth obtained from alum, by the vegetable alkali, 
was dilTblved in the acid diftilled from the Perfimmon, 
and being evaporated, afforded a powerful affringent gum- 
my mafs. 

The five lafl of thefe experiments, have been repeated 
with galls and other aftringenrs, with nearly the fame re- 
ftilt. In ft me, as in fumach, the acid is contained in a 
much larger proportion, than the refin, or earth of alum. 
The ion of Profeflbr Tromfdorf, it is faid, lias extracted, 
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a true tartar from the berries of this vegetable, * I think he 
has been miftaken, for a precipitate takes place, upon the 
addition of an alkali, and the berries always blacken a 
folution of vitriol. 

To fucceed in precipitating the alum, formed by adding 
the vitriolic acid, to the earth precipitated from vegetable 
aftringents, with a folution of borax, great accuracy is neceC- 
fary. It mud contain a certain proportion of acid, or the 
precipitate will not take place. This obfervation, I 
thought neceffary, for the failure of the experiment, tho* 
fallacious, might be offered as an objection to the theo- 
ry I have laid down. 

4> o + o 4-o^o 4* 
REMARKS ON THE EXPERIMENTS. 

From the firft of thefe experiments, it appears, that the 
juice of the Perfimmon, contains the fame acid, as all a- 
ftringent vegetables ; and from the fecond, we find it may 
i be employed, as a nice teft, for detecting the prefence of 
iron, in mineral waters. In the third, it decompofed the 
iron, feparating its principle of inflammability. In the 
fifth, we find a large quantity, of a tranfparent, brown, 
altringent gummy fubllance produced, which from fomc 
of the fucceeding experiments, appears to be a gum- 
refin, with a proportion of excrementitious matter. The 
refin is a mild fubdance, generally containing a fmall pro- 
portion of the acid, and may be feparated from the gum, 
by precipitating the bans of the aftringent, by the vegeta- 

* Keirs Chemical Dictionary, article, vegetable acids. 
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ble or volatile alkali, filtering the folution, and adding 
the marine or vitriolic acids. The gum is compofed of 
the gallic acid, and the aflringent balls, which is earth of 

alum. 

The property of forming a faline gum, with the earth 
of alum, is not peculiar to the gallic acid. The diftilled 
acid of fugar, according to Schrickel, and the acid of tar- 
tar, have the fame effecl on that earth. * A gum refm 
appears to exift in almoit. every vegetable, which has the 
property of finking black, with the folutions of iron, dif- 
fering in the degree of folubility, in different menftrua, 
and in the proportion of gum and refin. It conftitutes 
the aftringeni and bitter quality in peruvian bark, it may 
be extracted from the leaves and bark of the Perfimmon, 
galls yield it to a watery menftruum, in the proportion 
of four drachms to the ounce, and it may be obtaiced, 
in confiderabie quantities, from the common pig-nut. 

Morveau fuppofes the acid in aftringents, is formed Mf 
this refin and pure air. The twelfth experiment clearly 
confutes this opinion, for the refin is there feen, in large 
tranfparent globules, when the iron, the ponderous earth, 
and the mercury were precipitated by the acid. 

To fucceed in this experiment, with galls, and other z- 
ftringents, it is neceffary to have a ftrong infufion of 
them, for it does not take place, after the refin has been 




/ Diflionary, article, aad of tartara, 
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extracted by one or two infufions, altho' the aftringency 
remains. 

The precipitate formed, by adding the alkalies, to vege- 
table aftringents, has been miflaken by fome authors for 
the aftrin°;ent principle. In Keir's chemical Dictionary, 
and in the laft edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a 
number of obfervations may be feen, relating to this prin- 
ciple. It is there faid, when rediifolved in water, it 
blackened a folution of vitriol but faintly, and in no other 
manner, that what arofe, from a fmall quantity of acid re- 
maining, which is proved it contains by diftilling it. The 
author of thefe obfervations has been miflaken, and it is 
not a difficult matter, to point out in what manner he has 
been deceived. The aftringent tafte arofe from a quanti- 
ty of acid, which he acknowledges it contains ; its folubi- 
lity in water, arofe from the fame caufe, for after it is feve- 
ral times wafhed, and the water filtered, it does not black- 
en a folution of vitriol, but when diffufed in water, and 
added to a folution of that fait, the color is immediately 
cjianged, for its folubility in water, like alum and the cal- 
careous phofphat of urine, is owing to a fuperabundant 
acid. 

When fpread with a feather, over an ancient, decayed 
writing, it reftored the legibility of the letters. Various 
methods have been recommended, by different authors, for 
thispurpofe; among others, the diftilled liquor of galls, in 
Canepariuf's collection de atramentis, and the phlogitl ica- 
ted alkali, by Dr. Blagden, in the Philofophical tranfadi- 
ons, fw theyear 17I7. , The wnnge. juice of;{he Perfim- 
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mon, poflefles two advantages over thefe fluids ; it is a more 
powerful teft for detecting the prefence of iron, and forms 
a gummy refinous coat over the letters, defending them 
for ever, againft the action of air and moifture. 

The matter formed by the junction of the aftringent 
juice and fteel filings, and the precipitated fascula of green 
vitriol, poffcfs the fame properties. 

The twelfth, and following experiments, naturally lead 
us to fay a few words, on the changes which take place, in 
the precipitates of iron, by the vegetable aftringents. 

On this fubjecl, Meffieurs Macquer, Monnet, Gianotti 
and the academicians of Dijon, have been particularly en- 
gaged. The two former, and the greater part of chemifts, 
confider the precipitate of ink, to be united with a prin- 
ciple in the gall-nut, in an oily flate. Mr. Gianotti 
thought, that the iron was united with the aftringent 
principle; and that it was in the flare of a neutral fait. 
The gentlemen of the academy of Dijon, fuppofe the 
aftringents direct their action to the vitriolic acid, and 
precipitate the iron pure. 

My experiments have induced me, to draw a different 
conclufion, from thofe gentlemen. 1 have clearly proved, 
that a neutral fait exifts readily formed in aftringent vege- 
tables, compofed of a peculiar acid and the earth of alum, 
independent of a refin, which moft of them contain. 

In the making of ink then, a double elective attraction 
takes place ; the gallic acid unites with the iron of the 
green vitriol, while the vitriolic acid unites with the earth 
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of alum. In an acid folution of green vitriol, no precipi- 
tate happens, becaufe the vitriolic acid diOTolves the iron, as 
faft as it is precipitated ; but, if a fufficient quantity of 
an alkali is added, to faturate the vitriolic acid, the precipi- 
tate remains fufpended in the liquor ; ftill continue to add 
the alkali, and you faturate both the gallic and vitriolic 
acid, and the iron is precipitated, of a dirty brown color. 

This theory points out the necefltty of having a vitriol, 
exactly faturated with acid, in the making of ink ; the pro- 
priety of adding a fmall quantity of the vegetable alkali or 
iteel filings, to the common ink powder of the fhops, and 
the improper practice which fouie people have, of ufing vi- 
negar as a menftruum, to extract its virtues. 

It fhows the propriety ofMr.Clegg'spropofal, for employ- 
ing the vegetable alkali, as a fubftilute for verdigrife in the 
black dye, for which he received a filver medal and ten 
guineas, from a fociety inltituted in London, for the en- 
couragement of arts and manufactures, in the year 1783. 

It accounts for the phenomena, which happened in a 
number of experiments, made by Drs. Skeete and Irwin, 
in which magnefia, lime, chalk and the alkalies were tri- 
turated with peruvian bark, and added to a folution of 
green vitriol ; and which Irwin accounted for, by fuppo- 
fing the prefence of fixed air. 

The fallacy, of triturating aftringent gum refins, with 
different fubftances, and adding them to a folution of green 
vitriol, and making the intenfity of the color (truck, a 
proof of the ftrength of the folvent power, is herepointedout. 

It explains the reafon, why in the precipitates of iron 
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by the nut-gaH, the coalition of particles is fuccefllve, and 
remains fufpended in the fluid, and why in the uva iirfi, 
the pig-nut, and the Perfimmon, they concrete together, in 
large particles, and fall to the bottom of the veflel. In the 
firft cafe, the refin being contained in a fmall quantity, and 
united to a portion of the acid, is readily foluble in water ; 
in the fecond cafe, the re fin is contained in a large proporti- 
on, and is infoluble in water. 

It likewife explains to us the caufe of the increafed 
blacknefs of ink, in the common practice which fchool 
boys have of adding chalk, lime, &c. to that fluid. 

The doctrine of aftringents, ferves as a key to many of 
the experiments of Dr. Percival, and accounts for the man- 
ner in which acids neutralize aftringents; by deftroying 
the affinity between the gallic acid, and the earth of alum. 

In fhort, it Amplifies the Materia Medica, it is an inter- 
efting addition to chemiftry, and in future it is probable, tht 
whole catalogue of aftringents will yield to one or two of the 
moft powerful, and the author queries, whether even the 
peruvian bark, will not give place, to the more powerful 
combination, of galls and gentian, or the Perfimmon and 
centaury. 

The acid of galls, forming an ink with green vitriol, 
may be offered as an objection to this theory, and it may 
be afked, why does not the vitriolic acid, in this cafe, dif- 
folve the iron? The anfwer to this qucftion is eafy, the 
vitriolic acid is too weak to act on the iron, and an ink 
made in this manner, though at firft of a deep black colors, 
yet is not durable. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT OF THE PERSIM- 
MON. 

The unripe fruit is to be gathered, in the month of Aur 
guft or September, fplit into pieces, dried in the fun, and 
reduced to an impalpable powder. The juice may be ob- 
tained by preflure, in an apparatus fuited to the purpofe, 
mixed with equal quantities of water, and kept in veflfels 
clofely (topped. After the juice has been obtained, the 
part which remains may be dried, and ufed in the fame 
manner, as the unripe fruit. 

To obtain the gum refin, we infpiflate the unripe juice 
in the fun, in wooden, or earthen veflTels. The gum, if 
not thoroughly dried,' cannot be pulverized, is malleable, 
and cannot be made into pills. When well dried, it is 
as brittle as glafs, and may be ufed in powder, in pills, or 
in tindure. The bed menftruum, to extrad its virtues, is 
common-fpirit. 

OF THE USE OF THE PERSIMMON IN MEDICINE. 
IN THE INTERMITTING FEVER. 

Without entering into a difquifition, concerning the 
proximate caufe, of an intermitting fever, fuffice it to fay, 
fimple aftringents, or aftringents combined with bitters, 
are the remedies generally ufed, in the cure of the difeafe. 

Galls, gum kinoe, oak bark, and the roots of cary- 
ophillata have all been employed with fuccefs. 
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About the beginning of this century, fays Dr. Culien, 
the galls had got a reputation for the cure of intermittents ; 
and it was pointed out as a proper object of attention to the 
Academy of Sciences, who accordingly appointed Mr. 
Poupart to inquire into the matter. His report amounts 
to this, that in many cafes the galls cured the intermittents ; 
but that they failed alfo in many cafes, in which the peru- 
vian bark proved fuccefsful. 

This, with due deference to fuperior authority, cannot 
invalidate the efficacy of aftringents, in intermitting fevers. 
How often does the bark fucceed, when mixed with wine, 
or when joined with aromatics, or faline flimulants, 
when bark itfelf had no effect ? How frequently does it 
fucceed after bleeding, when pounds of it had been taken 
before to no purpofe? How often do milcfbitters fucceed, 
when the whole catalogue of the more powerful, have been 
employed with no advantage ? * 



* Thofe who doubt thefe faffs, we would refer to Hoffman, 
Home, Webfier, Hunter, Langrlfb, Rujh and Gardiner, 

' Dr. M'Caujland, when jiationed at Niagara, cured three 
hundred intermittent^, by tartar emetic alone *. Dr. Heber- 
4en informed Sir George Baker, that with two drachms of 
the powder of myrrh, he relieved a patient from an ague, which 
refilled the power of the bark, though taken in very large 
quantities t. Dr. Petrie in a letter to the fame, fays, that the 
powder of bay leaves, were efficacious in many cafes of an inter- 
mittent, in which the peruvian bark, produced not thejeajt ef- 
feff i A very flriking inflame of the efficacy of mild bitters, 
ever the more powerful, happened in an objhnate intermittent, 

* Medical Commentaries vol. 8. 

+ rraffaffims of the College of Phyfmans of London, vol. 3, 

\ ibid. 
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The general effects of aftringents, are to increafe the 
force of cohefion of the human body, to diminiih irritabi- 
lity, to diminifh the capacity of the containing veflels, and 
to increafe the tonic powers of the fyftem*. 

From this general view it is evident, in what manner 
they are adapted to the cure of intermittents. Their tonic 
power may be increafed, by joining them with fimple 
bitters, or with bitters and aromatics. In time of war, 
from principles of ceconomy, or from neceflity, we may 
be forced to difpenfe with peruvian bark ; in thefe circum- 
ftances, the powder of the Perfimmon combined with cen- 
taury, or with calamus aromaticus, will anfwer every pur- 
pofe of the above remedy. 

The active principles of the bark, confift in a gum and 
refin, or in an aftringent and bitter ; in the combination a- 
bove mentioned, thefe principles are united; thofe who 



which broke out at the Illionois, in which pounds of the bark 
were adminijlered with no good effecl ; when recourfe was had 
to the bark of the willow tree, which fubdued the difeafe in 
every injiance. Thefe medicines poffefs no fpecific power, the 
bark or any other aftringent and bitter, given in fmall dofes, or 
after proper evacuations, would have been equally efficacious. 
The reafon the bark failed — the reafon it fill continues to fail 
in many cafes, is, that it is not accommodated to the Jlate of 
excitability of the fyflem. This GRAND principle, this 
sublime and luminous truth, enables us not only to 
account for the failure of the bark, but for the contradictory 
reports, given of the fame remedy by different praclitioners. 
Difeafes may be cured in both ways, but the one is like failing 
by the tedious and uncertain direclion of thejlars ; the other, 
by the unerring guide of the compafs. 

* Duncan s 'Therapeutics. 
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object to it as being inferior in virtue, to that made in the la- 
boratory of nature, might asjwell object to a combination of 
vitriolic acid and mineral alkali, being inferior as a purge 
to Glauber's fait. 

The bark of the tree, has been ufed with fuccefs in this 
difeafe ; and it was once faid, the peruvian bark was ob- 
tained, from the Perfimmon tree of New Spain *. 

4.04.04.04.04. 

IN THE PILES. 

When the hemorrhoidal flux verges to excefs, or when 
it depends upon a prolapfus ani, aftringents both internal- 
ly and externally, may be properly and fafely employ- 
ed, t 

There are three methods of ufing the Perfimmon in this 
difeafe ; the fimple juice may be applied to the part affect- 
ed, or it may be mixed with eight times its quantity of 
hogs lard, or an. ointment may be made of the ju ice, hogs lard, 
fugar of lead and opium. The fecond application is not 
only the moft elegant, but the mod ufeful, as it is free 
from all particles, which from their mechanical ftiumlus 
are apt to irritate. Experience has afcertai ned this com- 
pofition, to be as ufeful as any, in the cure of the difeafe. 

40 4.0 ■•$» 04.04* 

IN THE MENORRHAGIA, OR IMMODERATE FLOW 
OF THE MENSES. 

Whenihis difeafe depends upon a laxity of the uterine 

* Laivfons natural hi/lory of North Carolina. 
T Cullensfrji lines. 
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vefTels, tonics and aftringents, are the remedies particular- 
ly indicated. The pulvis chalybis and peruvian bark,; 
are the preparations generally employed. Alum when 
given alone, or joined with the bark, has been frequently 
ufed with fuccefs ; and if we may reafon from analogy, 
the Perfimmon, as containing a fait of greater aftringen- 
cy, would be equally ufeful. 

4.04*04.04.04. 

IN THE LEUCORRHEA. 

The Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus or Whites, as depend- 
ing upon the fame caufe, as the Hemorrhagia Uteri, is to 
be cured in the fame manner, with lefs referve however in 
the ufe of aftringents. 

4.04.04.04.04, 

IN THE DYSENTERY. 

In the latter end of the Dyfentery, or in the Diarrhasa, 
which fucceeds this difeafe, the ripe fruit dried, or the 
powder of the unripe fruit, or the bark of the root of the 
tree, have been employed with fuccefs, when other reme- 
dies failed. 

The Indians make a parte, of the ripe fruit, which 
they bake into loaves, of the thicknefs of a mans finger, 
and of the confidence of a dried pear, which they ufe as a 
fovereign remedy in this difeafe. * 



* Charlevoix, page 223. vol. 2nd. He /peaks of the Per- 
ftmmon tree, by the name of Piakimine, which it is called in 
the Indian language. 
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The revd. Dr. Wilfon, of Lewis-town in the ftate of 
Delaware, fays, the bark of the root of the tree, when giv- 
en in wine is a fpecific. 

<|. O •}• O .J. O -J. O 4. 

IN THE DIARRHEA. 

When this difeafe depends upon an increafed excitabi- 
lity of the inteftines from debility, the Perfimmon is e- 
qually ufeful as in the Dyfentery. 

+ o + o "i* o -J* o 4* 

DIABETES. 

We have the authority of Dr. Mead for ufing alum in 
this difeafe, altho' we are told by Dr. Cullen, the ferum 
aluminofum has been given without fuccefs. Probably, 
by not being adminiftered in fufficient quantities, and not 
continued for a fufficient length of time. We are 
guided by the light of analogy, when we would recom- 
mend a trial of one of the mod powerful of the vegetable 
aftringents in this difeafe. 

IN THE GONORRHEA. 

The Gonorrhasa confifts in an excefs, or deficiency of 
action, in the fecretory veflels of the glands of the urethra. 
The increafed fecretion of mucus is the effed, not the 
caufe of the difeafe. 

This theory accounts for the various fuccefs attending 

the ufe of different injedions, fince firrt introduced into 

practice. 

r D 
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Jntheafthenic gonorrhara, the Perfimmon juice diluted 
with water, makes a valuable injection. 

Some practitioners have attempted to abolifh the ufe of 
thefe applications, ar.d the fhortnefs of time they remain in 
the urethra, has been offered as an argument againft their 
ufe. Would not a bougie, made by infpiffating the un- 
ripe juice on a compofition of oil, wax and refin, rolled 
to the fize of the urethra, and wore as bougies generally 
are, obviate this objection ? 

4-o*o*°*°4' 

1 

IN THE CVNANCHE TONSILLARIS. 

Alum combined with oak bark, Dr. Cullen fays, is a 
ufeful gargle in the CynancheTonfillaris, and may be ufed 
in cafes of fpongy fwelled gums and loofe teeth, from 
fcurvy and other caufes. The juice of the Perfimmon, 
being of equal efficacy with thefe remedies in other difea- 
(es, muft be equally fo in this. 

.$.04.04.04.0.$. 

IN THE GRAVEL. 

The action of aftringents, in relieving the fymptoms 
which attend the prefence-of a ftone in the urinary para- 
ges, is a fubjefl: which has puzzled the ingenuity of an- 
tient, as well as modern phyficians. Dr. Cullen fuppofes 
they act, by abforbing the acid in the ftomach, this great 
man, has the modefty to offer this opinion, only as a con- 
jecture ; he isinduced to think fo, from the medicines which 
are the mod powerful in relieving the fymptoms of a cal- 
culus, being a variety of alkalines. 
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In oppofition to this it may be faid, the urine always 
contains a fuperabundant acid, which keeps the calcare- 
ous matter diflblved ; confequently, whatever tends to rid 
the urine, of this excefs of acid, favours the depofition of 
the calcareous matter. It may likewife be faid, the aftrin- 
gent matter enters the courfe of circulation, and difiblves 
the (lone. 

Another objection to the opinion of Dr. Cullen, is, 
that all (tones taken from the bladder, are not compofed 
of the fame principles ; fome containing an acid, others be- 
ing evaporable by heat, while others are converted into 
quick lime. * 

To afcertain whether the aflringent matter, was taken 
into the courfe of circulation, or into the bladder unalter- 
ed, I fwallowed (ix ounces of a ftrong infufion of the Per- 
fimmon gum diluted with half a pint of water; and after 
frequent micturition at different intervals, could not difco- 
ver it in the urine by the addition of green vitriol. 

At the fame time I opened a vein in the arm, and could 
not difcover it in the (brum, by the fame tefl. 

To fee the effe£l of a concentrated aflringent, on the 
calculus, I put one fcruple of a ftone taken from the blad- 
der of a horfe, reduced into an impalpable powder, into 
Perfimmon juice, one fcruple into water, and another into 
recent urine, and after the mixtures had flood twenty four 
hours, I filtered the water, and having dried the powder, 

* PercivaVs Ejp/ys vol. I. And Tranfatlions of 'the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh vol. 3. 
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of each mixture feparately, found it had loft none of its 
weight-. 

In this difeafe the Perfimmon may be ufcd in powder, 
jn pills, or infufion. 

4,04.04.04,04. 

IN CHRONIC ULCERS. 

The ripe fruit applied to an old malignant ulcer, has 
been found to be an efficacious remedy, and is faid to 
.caufe exquifite pain. * 

The efficacy probably arifes, from its antifeptic quality, 
and from the inflammation which it excites. 

To produce an action different from the morbid one, 
which prevails in ulcers, by the exhibition, or abftra&ion 
of ftimulants, appears from many ftriking fa£ts, to be the 
indication to be anfvvered. 

Boerhaave, before he began the ftudy of Phyfic, cured 
an ulcer on his leg by the application of fait and urine, 
which refilled the remedies of the moft celebrated Phyfi- 
cians, for five years. J 

I have feen bleeding and a low diet cure, or at leaft, put 
a venereal ulcer of the leg in a proper difpofition to heal, 
which baffled the power of mercury, bark, wine, wort, 
generous diet, and many other famous tonics and ftimu- 
lants. Sir John Pringle, mentions ^ fa£l nearly fimilar to 
this. § 



* Laufen's natural hijlory of North Carolina, 
t Johnfons life of Boerhaave. 
% Difeafes of the army. 
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OF THE USB OF THE PERSIMMON IN THE ARTS. 

IN THE TANNING OF LEATHER. 

The greater the quantity of refin contained in any vege- 
table aftringent, the greater the eafe with which leather 
maybe impregnated with it, and its greater degree of in- 
folubility in water afterwards, fo much the more valuable 
is it, in this important branch of manufactures. 

The ufe of tanning, fays Dr. Macbride, is to prevent 
the leather from rotting, and to render it impervious to 
water. Any aftringent vegetable fubftance, is powerful 
enough to accomplifh thefirft purpofe, but to render the 
leather impervious to water, requires one containing a 
large proportion of gummy refinous matter. 

The fuperiority of oak bark over other aftringents, is 
owing to this property. The famous eiTence of this fub- 
ftance, is no more than an extract made by infufion, and 
was firft propofed as a fubftitute for oak bark, in a me- 
moir delivered to the Bath Society, in the year 1773. 

The unripe juice of the Perfimmon, provided it could 
be obtained in fufficient quantities, and for a price which 
would not greatly enhance the value of leather, mu(t be 
preferable to oak bark, for rcafons evident to every chemi- 
cal mind. 

Allowing every tree to produce four bufliels of fruit, 
though Mr. Bartram fays, he has feen fome which produce 
fix, and fuppofe three hundred of thefe trees cultivated; 
the quantity of gum refin which would be produced, would 
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be iSco pounds, as I have afcertained by experiment, 
computing fix pounds to a tree. The quantity of juice 
would be feveral hundred gallons, which might be kept in 
barrels 'till wanted for ufe. 

North Carolina is the only flare, in which the Perfim- 
mon is cultivated; it is a common practice there to ingraft 
it on the apple, by which means the rapidity of its growth 
is greatly increafed. 

When we oppofe the cleanlinefs of the procefs, if the 
Perfimmon could be ufed, the lbength of the aftringent, 
the fmall numbei of hands required, the fmall capital to be- 
gin and little labour requifite to carry on the bufinefs, the 
trifling piece of ground which a tanyard would occupy, 
the value of the leather and (h jrtnefs of time neceffary to 
finilh it: to the large capital at prelent required, the num- 
ber of hands employed, the quantity of labour, the im- 
menfe loads of bark, the annual expence of a horfe and 
price of inftruments to grind it, and to the length of time 
neceffary to finilh the leather, we may conclude, the expe- 
riment is well worthy the attention of fome philofophical 
tanner. 

AS AN INGREDIENT IN THE BLACK DYE. 

The black dye in common ufe, is, no more than an ink, 
made by adding a vegetable aftringent to a folution of green 
vitriol, altho' realgar, antimony, litharge, arfenic, orpiment 
and other fubftances have been added to the ingredients. 

In the Swedifh tranfadions for the year 1753, a fine 
black is faid to be dyed, with the leaves of the uva urfi, 
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the black matter concretes together in large particles, 
which is fuppofed to be of great advantage to the black 
dye, as the largenefs of the colouring particles, which con- 
crete in the pores of the cloth, may render them mure fix- 
ed, confequently, lefs of the colouring matter is wafted in 
the liquor. To this caufe, fays Dr. Lewis, may be attri- 
buted a quality of the uva urfi dye, mentioned by the Swed- 
ish author, that the cloth is cleaner, than after the other 
black dyes, or requires lefs warning to free it from the loofe 
color. 

The juice of the Perfimmon, precipitates iron in the 
fame manner as the uva urfi, in large particles, which fall 
to the bottom of the vefTel. I have dyed filk with an ink 
made of this fubflance, which was as black, and bore 
warning as well, as that dyed with galls, logwood, and fifty 
other ingredients. 

It is aftonifhing to think, an exorbitant price is frill 
paid for galls and logwood, when bufhels of a fubftitute 
fuperior to either, may be had for the trouble of carrying 
them away. 

IN THE MAKING OF INK. 

The great defedl in an ink, made from the juice of the 
Perfimmon, is, that the precipitated iron, concretes toge- 
ther in large particles, and falls to the bottom of the vefTel • 
this takes place in a greater or lefs degree, in every preci- 
pitate of iron, by a vegetable aftringent. In fome inks 
this circumfhnce may be prevented by the addition of 
gum arabic, and the coloring matter kept fufpended in 
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the fluid ; I have attempted it in vain, in ink made from 
the Perfimmon, the letters always appearing as if written 
with charcoal diffufed in water. An ink has likewife 
been made from the precipitated iron mixed with water, 
and kept fufpended by the addition of gum arabic ; when 
made in this manner, tho' it is durable, yet the letters 
may be wafhed off from the paper as eafiiy as if written 
with any black powder diffufed in water. 

In the latter end of October, and in November, the 
aftringent gum of the Perfimmon, is converted into a 
fweet nutritious fubftance, which remains on the trees 'till 
January, and ferves as food to fquirrels, rabbits, racoons, 
and other animals. 

The manner in which this change is produced, would 
lead to an inquiry, as curious as it would be ufeful. It 
appears to be a procefs, analogous to a mortification in 
the extremities of the human body, and brought on by the 
fame caufe. An extinction of life, from a languid circu- 
lation, caufed by the bebilitating power of cold. In what 
manner this quality a£b, in producing a decompofition, 
is difficult to determine: the conftituent principles appear 
not to be changed, they are only modified; the gum refin 
is principally compofed of acid, oil, earth and water: the 
ripe fruit contains the fame principles, and even when 
changed into a vinous liquor and diftilled, the compofition 
is {till acid, oil, and water*. Here we muft reft fatisfi- 



* The compofition offpirit of wine, is a fubjeel which has 
engaged the attention of many celebrated Chemi/ls, among 
whom Cartheufer, Macquer, Stahl, Boerhaave and Bucquet 
jiandforcmojl. The two former, confider it as a compound 
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ed with the fact, for it is not the bufinefs of Chemiftry, 
to wander in the boundlefs regions of conjecture. Per- 
haps fome future experiments, may throw light on this 
myfterious procefs, which at prefent only proves, that na- 
ture herfclf is a great Chemift. 

+ 0*0+ •4.O.J. 
TO MAKE SPIRIT OF THE PERSIMMON. 

For this purpofe, a certain quantity of water is to be 
added to the Perfimmon when ripe, and the whole put 
into a proper verTel to which a certain quantity of yeaft 
is to be added, to promote a fermentation. Every bufhel 

of phlogiflon and water, while the latter ; think it is compofed, 
ef acid, water, and an attenuated oil. Perhaps a gleam of 
light may be thrown upon the fubjefl, when we obferve, that 
fpirit of wine may be produced from animal, as well as vege- 
table fubjiances. A fadl not noticed in fyftems of Chemif- 
try ! 

The Tartars prepare a wine, called Koumifs, from the 
milk of Mares, Camels, Ewes, and Reindeer, which is partly 
of an animal nature, and another called Ann, from the milk of 
Cows. * They Itkewife produce an inebriating liquor, from 
fjh and water, putrefying in holes dug in the earth, t The 
Chinefe prepare a wine from Lamb, and produce aflrong fpi- 
rit from the flejh of Sheep. % The Swedes dijlil a low priced 
brandy, from rye and large black ants, found in f mall round 
holes, at the bottom of the Fir-tree. § 

The ants yield to a chemical analyfts, acid, oil, and re/in. 
Thefe ails in my opinion, not only throw light on the compe- 
tition of fpirit of wine, but are an intereflmg addition to our 
lock of knowledge, on puircfo.tlion and fermentation. 

* Tooke's hiflory of RuJJia, and TranfaSlions of the Royal 

■ of Edinburgh, vol. I . 

.lacorides Effuys. 
4 Incychpadia Britannic a, article China. 
Confelt'i tour through Sweden. 
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of fruit treated in this manner, will yield one^gailon ofir 
. fpiritf .of an agreeable flavour. If beer is prefered to fpj-^ 
rit, the fruit is boiled in water, which is afterwards drain- .. 
ed, and fet to ferment; hops are then added to prevent 
the fermentation from proceeding too far, and it is bottled , 
for ufe. 

Thofe who would wifh to collect large quantities of 
the fruit for diftillation, may confult a memoir publifh- 
. ed by Mr. Bartram, in the firft volume of the American 
Philofophical Tranfadtions. 

<j. o 4»4- o«J» 04. 

TO MAKE PERSIMMON BREAD. 

When freed from the ftones, they are to be mixed with 
flour as potatoes generally' are and baked in the fame 
manner. Bread when made in this way, is not only 
very nutritious, but has the advantage of ceconomy to re- 
commend it. 
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